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roots removes the necessity of such an embarrassing expedi- 
ent. But a thorough reform, in this respect, would be diffi- 
cult, if not wholly impracticable. 

We cannot forbear to say one word in favor of the Tables of 
Declension and Conjugation, which form an important feature 
of this grammar. " They are published separately in two 
forms ; in duodecimo, for the convenience and economy of 
beginners in learning the Greek paradigms, and in large 
quarto, for the convenience of more advanced students in con- 
sulting and comparing them." They answer fully the purpose 
of the editor, to furnish the pupil with those materials, in the 
most compact and intelligible form, the perfect mastery of 
which is absolutely essential for any progress in his studies. 

The present volume makes but a small portion of the whole 
work, which Professor Crosby designs to execute. It con- 
tains only the first part of a grammar of the Attic and Com- 
mon dialects, and the Syntax even of these is reserved for a 
separate publication. We hope that the author will receive 
encouragement to prosecute the task, till he has gone over the 
whole ground ; and then, that it may be found worthy of ex- 
tensive adoption. 



6. — Tivice-told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston : 
James Munroe & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 331 and 
356. 

The lovers of delicate humor, natural feeling, observation 
" like a blind man's touch," unerring taste, and magic grace 
of style, will greet with pleasure this new, improved, and en- 
larged edition of Hawthorne's " Twice-told Tales." The first 
volume appeared several years since, and received notice and 
fit commendation in a former Number of our Journal.* The 
second volume is made up of tales and sketches, similar in 
character to those of the first volume, and not inferior in 
merit. We are disposed, on the strength of these volumes, to 
accord to Mr. Hawthorne a high rank among the writers of this 
country, and to predict, that his contributions to its imaginative 
literature will enjoy a permanent and increasing reputation. 
Though he has not produced any elaborate and long-sustained 
work of fiction, yet his writings are most strikingly character- 
ized by that creative originality, which is the essential life-blood 
of genius. He does not see by the help of other men's minds, 

* See North American, Review, Vol. XLV. pp. 59 et seq. 
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and has evidently been more of an observer and thinker, than 
of a student. He gives us no poor copies of poor originals in 
English magazines and souvenirs. He has caught nothing of 
the intensity of the French, or the extravagance of the Ger- 
man, school of writers of fiction. Whether he writes a story 
or a sketch, or describes a character or a scene, he employs 
his own materials, and gives us transcripts of images painted 
on his own mind. Another characteristic merit of his writings is, 
that he seeks and finds his subjects at home, among his own 
people, in the characters, the events, and the traditions of his 
own country. His writings retain the racy flavor of the soil. 
They have the healthy vigor and free grace of indigenous 
plants. 

Perhaps there is no one thing for which he is more remark- 
able than his power of finding the elements of the picturesque, 
the romantic, and even the supernatural, in the every-day, 
common-place life, that is constantly going on around us. 
He detects the essentially poetical in that which is superficially 
prosaic. In the alembic of his genius, the subtile essence of 
poetry is extracted from prose. The history, the traditions, 
the people, and the scenes of New England, have not gen- 
erally been supposed favorable to the romance-writer or the 
poet ; but, in his hands, they are fruitful and suggestive, and 
dispose themselves into graceful attitudes and dramatic com- 
binations. In his little sketch called "David Swan," the 
subject is nothing more or less than an hour's sleep, by the 
way-side, of a youth, while waiting for the coach that is to 
carry him to Boston ; yet how much of thoughtful and reflec- 
tive beauty is thrown round it, what strange and airy destinies 
brush by the youth's unconscious face, how much matter for 
deep meditation of life and death, the past and future, time 
and eternity, is called forth by the few incidents in this simple 
drama. As illustrations of the same power, we would refer to 
"The Minister's Black Veil," "The Seven Vagabonds," 
and " Edward Fane's Rosebud," not to speak of many others, 
in which this peculiarity is more or less perceptible. 

One of Mr. Hawthorne's most characteristic traits is the 
successful manner in which he deals with the supernatural. 
He blends together, with a skilful hand, the two worlds of the 
seen and the unseen. He never fairly goes out of the limits 
of probability, never calls up an actual ghost, or dispenses 
with the laws of nature ; but he passes as near as possible 
to the dividing line, and his skill and ingenuity are sometimes 
tasked to explain, by natural laws, that which produced upon 
the reader all the effect of the supernatural. In this, too, his 
originality is conspicuously displayed. We know of no writ- 
ings which resemble his in this respect. 
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His genius, too, is characterized by a large proportion of 
feminine elements, depth and tenderness of feeling, exceed- 
ing purity of mind, and a certain airy grace and arch vivaci- 
ty in narrating incidents and delineating characters. The 
strength and beauty of a mother's love are poured over that 
exquisite story, which we are tempted to pronounce, as, on the 
whole, the finest thing he ever wrote, — " The Gentle Boy." 
What minute delicacy of touch, and womanly knowledge of a 
child's mind and character, are perceptible in "Little Annie's 
Ramble." How much of quiet pathos is contained in " The 
Shaker Bridal," and of tranquil beauty in "The Three-fold 
Destiny." His female characters are sketched with a pencil 
equally fine and delicate ; steeped in the finest hues of the 
imagination, yet not 

" too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food." 

Every woman owes him a debt of gratitude for those lovely 
visions of womanly faith, tenderness, and truth, which glide so 
gracefully through his pages. 

All that Mr. Hawthorne has written is impressed with a 
strong family likeness. His range is not very extensive, nor 
has he any great versatility of mind. He is not extravagant 
or excessive in any thing. His tragedy is tempered with a 
certain smoothness ; it solemnizes and impresses us, but it does 
not freeze the blood, still less offend the most fastidious taste. 
He stoops to no vulgar horrors or physical clap-traps. The 
mind, in its highest and deepest moods of feeling, is the only 
subject with which he deals. There is, however, a great deal 
of calm power, as well as artist-like skill, in his writings of this 
kind, such as "Howe's Masquerade," "The White Old 
Maid," " Lady Eleanor's Mantle." In his humor, too, there 
is the same quiet tone. It is never riotous, or exuberant ; 
it never begets a laugh, and seldom a smile, but it is most un- 
questioned humor, as any one may see, by reading a "A Rill 
from the Town Pump," or " Chippings with a Chisel." It is 
a thoughtful humor, of kindred with sighs as well as tears. 
Indeed, over all that he has written, there hangs, like an at- 
mosphere, a certain soft and calm melancholy, which has noth- 
ing diseased or mawkish in it, but is of that kind which seems 
to flow naturally from delicacy of organization and a medita- 
tive spirit. There is no touch of despair in his pathos, and 
his humor subsides into that minor key, into which his thoughts 
seem naturally cast. 

As a writer of the language merely, Mr. Hawthorne is enti- 
tled to great praise, in our judgment. His style strikes us as 
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one of marked and uncommon excellence. It is fresh and vig- 
orous, not formed by studying any particular model, and has 
none of the stiffness which comes from imitation; but it is emi- 
nently correct and careful. His language is very pure, his 
words are uniformly well chosen, and his periods are moulded 
with great grace and skill. It is also a very perspicuous style, 
through which his thoughts shine like natural objects seen 
through the purest plate-glass. He has no affectations or 
prettinesses of phrases, and none of those abrupt transitions, 
or of that studied inversion and uncouth abruptness, by which 
attention is often attempted to be secured to what is feeble or 
commonplace. It is characterized by that same unerring 
good taste, which presides over all the movements of his 
mind. 

We feel that we have hardly done justice to Mr. Haw- 
thorne's claims in this brief notice, and that they deserve an 
extended analysis and criticism ; but we have not done this, 
partly on account of our former attempt to do justice to his 
merits, and partly because his writings have now become so well 
known, and are so justly appreciated, by all discerning minds, 
that they do not need our commendation. He is not an author 
to create a sensation, or have a tumultuous popularity. His 
works are not stimulating or impassioned, and they minister noth- 
ing to a feverish love of excitement. Their tranquil beauty and 
softened tints, which do not win the notice of the restless many, 
only endear them the more to the thoughtful few. We com- 
mend them for their truth and healthiness of feeling, and their 
moral dignity, no less than for their literary merit. The pulse of 
genius beats vigorously through them, and the glow of life is 
in them. It is the voice of a man who has seen and thought 
for himself, which addresses us ; and the treasures which he 
offers to us are the harvests of much observation and deep re- 
flection on man, and life, and the human heart. 



7. — Sketches of the Judicial History of Massachusetts, from 
1630, to the Revolution, in 1775. By Emory Wash- 
burn. Boston. C. C. Little & James Brown. 1840. 
8vo. pp. 400. 

This work has evidently been a labor of love, and we trust 
that Mr. Washburn has found his own reward in the prosecu- 
tion of his inquiries ; because, from the nature of his subject, 



